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.This snkll booklet describes the- Affective Edacation 
Pxograi establishedr in >-£kiladelphia in 1967. The piogxaa uses irarioas 
eiasscocB tecbnigais sach as the ,prcbleis» plans* and shAring . < ^* 
clASsrooB. stxaetttie to foster st«4entr leadership and cooperation;.' 
using 'grotfp- roles* feedback, and processing ;',ajid being responsive t6 
stedent concer.iis. Ip February,. 1975, -^e prggras ini^ugucated, at two. 
separate sites, a Progran* called School for All Age's. The, prograe £s 
designed tp speak to the problees of age segregation and the. negative 
aspects of coapetition. This Schools' fox All Ages 4s. bet one of , 
^veral alternative ^^ructures, sponsored and developed l$y this ^ , 
progc^a. Otliers incltde ai\ alternative high school and a parent* 
edttcaticn proaxa#» It is indicated that the aethods usfd by the,« 
Affective Edtttation Pregr^a ^^deld statistically significant cesults 
for students ^hen aeasur^ on standatdized reading tests at- the 
eleifAtary, ^aiddle, and senior high school levels. Xh.ree aspects of 
the prograa have- been cited by ..Title III of the Bleeentary and.' 
Secondary Education Act as exeeplary projects worthy »«f validation: 
t^^ Coaaunications Betvork,' iihich focuses on 4*(ccving listening, 
•peaking, reading, and 'Mriting; the .leachet Expectation Project, 
Hhich reises teachers' awareness of ho« low expectatioira influence, 
thei? students* abilities to learn; and the Schocl for All Ages.' 
CA)it£or/AH) . 
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'The Conspiracy of Sii^nc^' 

chHdX fifth freedom is the right to know what he feeh tHfs will' 
require . . neyv mores for our sch6ols which will enable young 
people f romearly years to u>iderstand and feel anb put int<5 wor«s all th^ 
T - g^o.on insljje them, thus en^iing the conspiracy of 

stIeRCe With j^hich a child's development is now distorted both at home 
and at school 

' ««• • 

I , - ^ —Lawrence Kubie 

kaw^ericeKuble,^p^ychoBnalyst.knowsthedangerinmali^ 
the conspiracy oistfence. He is trainedno help people discover their 
•ainhentic selves. He posfe a startling c*.aller^e to ;eachers 'and 
parents: Do we as educators +)ave the rlgljrt to help children .Viap 
nheir interior lives so that they can label what they feelf Sbpuld 
children know how to name the dynamics,of their behavior'in rela- 
tion to peers and^duUs? What connection can be made between' 
what a child feeli^nd what ^ child is expected to le^n? Are we as 
edacators train^ to end ''the conspiracy of silence" by structuring 
ttm^es in the classroom when it Is both safe and sensibly? to explore 
'thosNe experiences) 

fir^<f 1^7, the School Distfia of Philadelphia has sponsoredftthe 
Affeaive Education Program in an aj^jempt fo ans\^er these 
questions. The program shows teachers, administrators, and parents 
how to personalize learning lo that ^ student;s emotional, intuidve, 
and creative life can find -legitimate expression in relatiorf to 
academic learning. The ^ffeaive Education ProgramVf^tofindthe . 
oatural interplay between thoughts and feelings so thl't each can 
sbape; influence^ enliven the other. We do not split learning Tnto 
4WO domains. A^iHfve and cognitive are convenient categories for 
taxonomiei but in the classroom their di^nctions are clouded 

Rir . V s, o s 



Educator^ are fonctof describing their Job aijedueatihig "vhe >vh9le 
-child/' Education for Jhe yvhdle child* most mein the integra^iofi of 
thought ari(f feeling so ^fjat a cViJId learns (o use all p^rts of the self, 
rational antfemotionaj, »n responsible) creafive Wvays. The Affective 
EducatiorvProfram ha*s CTfeate4 curricula^ courses, workshops, and 
new org«imzation struttayes designed to J make room for the 
\ education b( the whole onild, ' « . ^ - 

X* . • • ♦ , 

. A grou^ of'eleventh-^ade student^ wa5 taking a cours^ caljed 
"Gommunrcations," flev^loped for the -Affective Education Prp- 
gram. Since it was ihe end of fhe sc^rool year, the'teacher, Carolyn 
Lawton, askeiJ the stiwents to evaluate their class experience. She 
« asked If^hey had noticed any personal char^ges in themselves over 
past nine months. *what followtfare,twa*$tudent evaluations.*' 

I used i6 be wary of talkmg to people 'Abo Jl^ersona^riatters {of any% 
race) but since this course J 'm r>eaily mtere*ed ip people Race^is no ^ 
longer ai>arrrer rn communKation. I'm not s^yrnlg I love everyone arid ' 
get along with everyone, but at /east I'm not scared to find out about 
pegfple. I accept people' fpr what they are. Ypu'can tell in class 
cmQijsions th^trmstlUnotoutofmy shy mess. But I 'vf come a long way. * 
IVe t«^iV|n interest inimaller thmgs, and r^otrce details more. One 
thln^that ha^^tuck with me is the fact that humans are.anfmal^ I r^ever 
lh<^ght of ds that way,^nd this has^eaused me to notice human natwre. 
AIsp something strange ha& hapQ^Qgd Every morning when I wakeSjp, 
I'm happy because I'm not ideadan?! realize I could.be any nj^ute. I 
sometime^ see myself as a mass of bones and skin and blood andiK5t 
anything with a aame or*personahty. (It sounds dumb b^t it really moves'' 
me). I'mMfllshyrbut I feeiahveand as iM'msorTiebody,and alsdasif I'm 
nobody Spmetimes I feel lost, and I feal everyone is*hobody I ^an't 
write how IJeel exactly, or nearly 

I'm still not intelligent or aotf hing, I mean I'm still flunking physics,' 
but inside I have gained som^Bng that I hope I wilHeel throughout my- ' 
Iffe^ \ guess t*h*'s caring for «er people and not b^n^«cared to voice 
my opinions and really noticing more of life whether it's a happy side or 
. sa&iA. want to take life for what I cirrand what it is It may not sound likg 
I'm iaymg anything, but 1 know»wl>at f rnean:. * 

Well 1 was always very open anti would 5«y anything I wa<it to and be 
afraid of being pu? down has you saw in class Maybe it is because I dorvi 
care. I learn a little about myself that I djdn't know like the role thing I 
never thought of myself as a leader or a $tart but I guess I am I do get put 
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down a lot Bat as you said-r<lj come right bacV up again But this ' 
\ happen* a lot outride and iTdoes Ifurt my feelfbg^But Upretend it does 

• 'eedback'U|©t hof you was too^ood to be true. Has you notice I Vn 
valway pgt Inyself^down ! have to stop this^it bug I don't even know wl>y I 

' d6, it and 1 am aware a lot I learn how to ch«n^e a mood ip ^ second I 
dont think you tried tQteachthat did you Thi^is-the^irst lime ifeally 

• wrote sonfejhing this loog about myself you must have did somethfej? to 
n^e and I like • ^ . 

I would have lAe bett^T^d. But I can sp'ell it is Sne of my hangup. - 

. Such evaluations are r^raarkabMpr their c^c}or. These students 
^lyed in a classroom v?her^' ft was posyble to explore some of the 
hidden dimensions of individuaj and group det^elopment. For both 
Mark and Margaret, "the conspiracy of silence'^that KuNe spoke 

^about is •broken. Margaret descnbes her .fear of being ''a mass of 
bones anc> ,skin aryd blood and not anything v/ith a nanve' or 
personality," But jhe also teHs us ho*v she asserts herself-by talking 
direafy to-people yef^ different from herself. She has developed an 
appreciation for small details and rejpices each iViorRipg that sh^ is 
^live. She wams^to be engaged with people blearing for others and 
Dy.accepting them fcrr what.they are. ^ " • 

; Mark does not write as well as Margiaret does. He regrets that h§ 
doesn't spell co^ectly. Bat he marvels that h^ was able to write so 
much in this CQmpositiDn He dfscovers/to his amazement, that he 

" has leadership ability. Formerly hip hid his hurt feelings about bej/ig 
puttdown by peers;.now he c^n say that this bothers him and that he 
w<AjI(^ like t(^ change it. .When his..teacher tells^him ^hat he 
deprecate? his self-worth, it strikes hijme. He k<lows he must stqp 
disjuig^ing himself. ^ ' • * . 

'«5-* result of tfie Affective EJOcation Progfam, both Mark and 
Macgawiare more conscious of who they at^ They also'know the* 
steps they^must take to further'theTT growtfi. Thef are nof "finished 
pro^^ucts/ although they ar^eginning to tak« some responsibility 
for their development. Mark ^nd Margaret participated in ^ high 
school course sponsored by the Affective Educatfcn Program. Whit 
kind of classroom or'ganization and climate.stimOlated the kinds of 

grpwtfi described? Row does this classroom'differ from traditional 

'ones? How « it the same? . / 

Maqy teachers st^l beWeve <n the old saw, "Don't stnjje until 

o ■■■ . . -• ^ .* 7 8. -. . ■ 



Christmas// Teachers can srmle wheneveAhey Choose'ihhey take ^ 
the time to^e-syre thjt students understand^the goals the class 
^ and the^imit^rtd potentialities for. sddalinteraaiqn.Aff^tiveEAj^ 

• cation Prog^ram teacheriare encouraged to make putjlic their non- ^ 

• nego^able rules or standarrd^ of behavior. These rulps, to be-ef{ec- * 
tive, must be fair and few in numbes. They must be slated in clear lan- 
guage. They should have a face-value logic And they should bef oth 
enfprceabk and consistently enforced *• ' ' ' 
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/; Shared Responsibility. 

•■• -dents berome less Sindem ^ t^^'^t''^'^""''^^"''^''^ 
dijciplin^^ as-,he s udems dJI T ' -^'''^ maintaining 
dep^dence From £ '"dependence andinter 

. - sru^nts-inset ng SS'anS^ 

This involvemenf iT d sS To' re"H ""'"-"^ '^''^'P""- 

'Vruggles between studenTandteachet' "^^'^^^ 

F<H*example. the amount of 11 ^ '^''^'^ students, 

negotiated, as mi ^fTh pJZ "rice'r'"'^'" 
learning, or the freau7nrv nf t 7' curriculum, tht style of 

. teacher ,s .the f.nairthor.tv Jh^''^'^ ^^'gnments. Clearly the 
-would damage the Xfe 'L^"' ""'^ ^^J^^-sh rights that' 
studenH /,ow to discipCe Sm.^ !. ^° '"c^^'"g ' 

'4 resources are approln te oarri '"'^ ^anagetimeanS 
tion studies at rke S^l^dZ^'tTT 'r''^^' 
when students share rpTnnnl7-^^'^?°'^ 
■ classroom, The nur^be? ^dZ J "\ ^ ^ ' ' '^^^"^"^ °' the 

r^ificantly^educed at Thl; rrL':f>%^^°''^^-^ ^-''S- 
tween students jnd .eacfierV ' ^oop^ratibn exists be- . 

■coZ^^tit:£^'' h ^«^'-^-'"^ev';h;uidbe • 

demfy, a« mdependem^ t^^^^^^ 
, ^dependent tearr{in7whi^ eaS^^^^^^^^ '^^^ ^"P^-''^d 

-3n infre..,. optL. .We ^ 



^experiences so that tl^y can i^n productively in each of th^ three * 
modes mentioned. * - ' , 

Our '"Problems, Plans, and Sharing" classroom structtire helps, 
students le^n many^'of the skilisnecessary-^oworkirvdependentlyor 
In small groups. To date^this structure hSs been widely used by ele- 
rnentary school teachers, but seait)/" ahd'middle school teac"hers 
have also foiind the format useful for short pe'rrpdsoi time. Theh^art 
of Problems, Plans, and Sh^ringlsthe classroom rneettng. Three dif-V 
f^rent kinds of meetings can oc'cUr depending on the ri^ed* of the 
class. A sharing ^eetmg prq^ldes a time for stgdents t6 *'$how and 

*teir'^bout inter^ts, skills, or hobbfes/When children meet to set 
plans,ahey are organizing projects they Intend to accomplish dur- 
ing a given period of time. If students have plans, they write'their \ 
Initials on the pfans board, they alio-ngte the tiames of other stu- - 
dentj who have agreed to work with thenrf The student chalrpepson - 
or tbe teachex aiks if theyjvill needf?5ista/ice in finding materlalsor 
solving prt)blems. The teacher may also propose a plan ior a small 
.group. Generally, •plans are m^ade for half-hour to one-hour time 
segrhents. At the end Of'the'plans^ession, various groups gather to 
share products and evaluate the quality of the prdject. 

. The third*type of meeting i^s the problems meeting. Students "sign 
a problemsj^oard to "signify that they want tim^ to discuss a (jer^onal 
concern. The chairperson asks, the signer if he wishes help fro!m the > 
teacheT, the class, or a small group. Then*the student presents the 
concern and the group or teach^ may ask clarifying questions. The 
teacher or chairperson' asks If anyone has ever feced^a similar 
problem. Usually, f)articipants volunteer simijar events In their owi^ 
.experience. Finally, the particfpanls brainstorm alternative splutioris^ 
and the student who presented the problemselectsthesolutionthat 
seems most appropriate. Participants encourage the, student to 
report any successes or failures as a result of trying the s^ped 
solution _ ' ; . ' 

We observed a-/nemorable problems meeting in which ^* 
kindergarten girl coitiplame<£ that s;bmetimes she^was lo{:ked out of 
the house after schbol. When ask^d'where her mother was at fhls 
time, she said'that h'et mother hicl errands to do. Several classmates 
sponta«eously'rep6rted thayfhey had ^imilar^ problems. "How did 
you feel about being locked ouf?" asked the chairperson. "I was 
srared^Ss^^ied. I kicked the door 'til my foot hurt!" she said. There, ^ 
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weresome knowing [&oksshared^^nthegrSup.;Nowthec^^ai^pe^son » 
mtxved the discyssidn to the prob'lem-soivi/ig part of tbepr<^ess. 
Classmates bramstormed the fpllowing solutions: ''AsK.your mother 
for a key and w^arjt around yogr neck*'; ^'ask your motherio make 
. arr^gem^nts with^i nelglibbr^A/^Q l5|^erally at home so that you 

• can waif fo/your mo&)2r/at the fielghbof's house"; and finelly, ^^asV 
your mo\her'at lunch time if'she pbns So at horne ai|^' school." 
The gH decided^thabh^ying herl^nke/V/cji^rdhelp^hef mo?t*two - 

• da^ later -sh^ appealed In s?:hoordi|piay^ng^a shiny *key on a stithg 

'-^^hrou^h the>rdbl^.^ns JmJ'§b*^^ leara ' 

'niow to translate a g1obarabsVasP^;^ared responsibiHty .Into ob- . 
servable skillsjn thaproblems meeUng theyjearn how to present a 
problem, search' for alternative solutions; and make ^ comnjitmeat 
. try one solution. Iso^tion and feelibgs of gniqueness dissolve as 
. studervs share in^the universality of common concerns^yj^t the time 
forr making a decisfon fhe person 'presenting Ihe problem K?fes/es 
the feasibility of the solutions offered before nfakfhg a commitment • 

• to'try one. ^ ' . """^ . 

Plans meetings teach skills taking initiative. by asking ^udents 
to be explicit about what they^ant'to learn, tbe physical andhunian - 
resources they' need, and an assessment' of how'much ^Ime the 
project will tak^ Sharing mo^tings'give studej;its a chance.to present , 
projects and receive^ feedback or yet another timf to ^xpbre dn V 
interest or curiosity Problems, Plans, and Sharing provides many op- 
^portunities for students to take InitiatrvMMKl^l^me leadership, thus 
•^strengfhemngjhelr capacity to thmk artpedindet#nden/ly. vJbile 
students can elect to work alone underVifs^fucture, they*caa»alsb 
pursu^e projects as part of a small groqp or feam, therefc^yearnine 
som^ of the skillsi^^orking Interd^endently.^ ^ 

Some elementary, school teachers tr^y Problemft, Plan's, arid 
Sharp)g twice a we^k. while others try it daily for two-hour segments. 
^Because this format requires large blcucks oftime/mlddle andjs&nior 
ihigh teachers use It less fretjuently— perhaps once or twice per week 
or forspeciaf^ qccasipn?,. . ' » 
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How To Teach Affectively • * 

^ he teachers in lan affective education classroom vary their 
teaching styles. They also expand the contents or ki/ids of knowledge 
that may be expJored. In addition to the required curricula, students 
irtiaffective classroomsleai-n about the^ personal lives and howt^\ey 
tnmatt with peers and adblts. At.the b'eginningof this discussion we 
quotelH^bie Wrfd concurred vvithhis assertion that children had the 
t right "toNurid^rstand feel and put into wo*rds all the hidden 
things wfilcti go on inside tliem. . . kubi§ remarked that breaking 
"thecorwpiracy of silence" about thesesubjeas would "require", 
new mores for our schools. . . .'Iwhen we teach about theselfandlVi- 
4^rpersoha1 relationsasJegitimatesubiec?f areas wearein faa chang- 
ing the mores of schools: " v ' ^ 
, ^ Many of the hidden things-whlch^gO on. inside^ students cJuster 
aroQfid three basic human concerns .^identity, conneCtedness,,an.d 
control. These concerns, originally, postulated by Mario Fantirwaod 
^ Gerald Weinstein in TowaM a Curriculum of Affect, provide the ba- 
sis for much of tjie curriculum ctfhtent >ve develop. By concerns we 
me^lho^ preoccupations and needs that cau^epeopliB tof0el Unr 
^ .e^sy'or So^jous. fach concern generatcs,a series of pjrplexjnigfques- » 
*. tlons for the ^fu^nt. When students are concerrrW about identity 
"^tbey ask: Who ai^? What do I value? Am I a worthy person^? Does my 
\ t • body. serve njgi^ell? A concern for^ connectedness poses thes^con* 
cerns: Howdol ma ke contact wit hot her people? Doothe^j]) ice me? 
How can \ build relationships with oth^s thatare mutually satisfy-^ 
. ^ inrf W^iere is my^ce in world? A concert! f^r corrtrol maniffest^ 
' - Itsfelf inHhese <|O^Dns: What canj really acqsmpfish? Can my bV 
" havioc^ke a ck^ference at home, in school, in the woi-ld? How can I 
take tha^ of my life? ' ^ A ' 
O ^'V^'"! (Jisclosed through nonv^rbfal behavi9rs suoh. 
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as Roiture, gesture, facial expressions, ^nd tone of voice. At oth^ 
tirpes they are implicit in verbal statements tha> mcJicate a sense of 
disquiet :^"l'l! neyer be able to read well." ''Most of the kids in this 
class don t.«ven know my name." ''W%itgood can school do?" "My 
• people oever.get an even break in this country." Too often, hew- 
ever, concerns^epre^nt a gnawing ir>ner tension or inner mono- 
logue of fears and hopes too vague or seemingly too personal to 
share with others. 

We are not advocating an invasion of 'a student's priva% by forc- 
ing premature or inappropriate self-disclosure. Students have the 
right to rerpain silent about their inner iife. They also have th^ right 
...to^know that they are not unique 'm their particular hopes and fears. 
, Sharing their concerns in*a supportive classroom can help them learn 
how to differentiate betwe'en fantasy and Reality, between a thought 
and ah action. While the expression of feelings can have an intrinsic 
, positive; value, Ive also believe that how a teacher work^ with a stu- 
dent's concerns, can have a cJirect bearing on whether a chjldj^ll 
fedfrn adequately in school. Our assumption wascorroborateofbylil 
Coleman Report (1966), which found that a student*s sense of per- 
sonal efficacy or fate control had m6re impact on achievement than 
pupil/teacher ratio, race, family background, teacher's education, 
school facilities, etc. 
^ A concern generally inclicates lack of skill or coping strategy for 
managing a personal, interpersonal,or societal issue. Our curricula 
and teachingstrategies try to identify those nfeeds ^d then teach tbe 
missing skills explicitly. For example, Mark (whose evaluation we 
quoted earlier) expressed a concern about being put ddwi? by Kis 
peers. He said it bothered him, but he pretended it did not. Neve^c- 
thelejs, he wished he could change his situation so that he would no 
longer be deprecated by^his peers« 

The put-dojvn is a common psychological weapon used by junior 
and lenioii higli students to hurt peers. It is a manipulative way of 
gaining control over people by rendering them vulnerable. Often, 
when students put each oth^r down they have had little experiencTe 
in expressing their teelfngs responsibly. Most of their negative fe^^ 
d^ck Is critical afid blaming; it is not intended to be constructive. H is 
eqUally 'true that students know few ways to express their positive re- 
gard for peers. Hence feelings are expressed in stereotypic;al;almo?t 
ritualis^f^ways. . ' ' 



recourse do teachers have if they [o help Mark? They 



.what recourse 



canr insistthat hti cla^m^tes stPop thi^ negative behavior. That may 
produce r^ults iri therlassroom, but it^ilfnot stop put-downs in the 
hajis or on;he street. Nor^will ft give Mark much personal satisfac- 
fipn. He knows all too well that he has little power over this situation 
Without the teaclrWs authority .^everaf interventions may betriedto ♦ 
^fect a more lasting and pervasive cJ)ange. ^ * 



r 
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Group Roles and Feedback 



teacher may decicfe to generalize^h^broblem at first by t'each- 
m^e class how groWjuncffon. SfiU^calTy, he* might introduce 
ihe notign of ppsitiveVid negative gi^up<rol€fs. Together with the 
class, he migfit develop a list of behaviors that allow the grc^p to 
4;work produai\^ely. Sbme candidates* for positive' group rdes in- 
cluc^e: the Participator— aJ ways getsjpvolyed; the Idea Person— ?ug- 

* gests|ptivities for tb^e groupuhe Checker— makes sure the group is 
aware of what is happening; the Settler— helps to work out prob- 
lems; the Figftt^r- sticks^up for what he btJieves; and the Attentiorv 
Ciyer— 1$ respoHsive and atteWtve to people's interests andp^j^ 

flaying elicited a list oTF po^ve group roles, the teacher ca^k 

• thetJass to brainstorm a list of negative group roles. Some comm^ 
negative roles inchide: the ^oss— takes over without 'considering 
other?' needs; the Troublemaket— provokes and irritates others; the 

3howbff-;d<)es things: tt> irjjike the group stop'and pay dtterition to* 

himsew; the Stomper-rp^ts (ipwri other people's ideas and fee/ngs; 
the CM)-Out— won't«getipvolved,MriesTQ get the whole group off 
the task. ' - ' ^ > 

Oncfe positive and lifl^ative group roles'are defrried, the jeacher 
asks students to think abouf'seCeral group situations ^n their experi- 
ence. Students are encouraged to think of a time wh^n they playeda 
Regative role and another occasion on which they played a positive^ 
role. Then they are askeAto write down as much as they can recall 
about these sitpatior^s; fheir thoughts, feelnngs, aaions, and inac- 



\ •For clarity jnd economy ."we use the masculine form of prono^s throughout this ' 
fasfteck when no specific gender i^mphed. While we recognize the trend awa^from 
this pfactice. we see np gra^ful afernative We hope the/eader wflll impute no sejist 
motives, ceriainty no sexisrff is inteVded —The fd/fofs 

IG 



tlons. At this poTnt the tea<;her breaks the larger group into smaller 
units of six or erght so thai students can share their memories. Finally,^ 
the teacher poses a task ibr the^maljer group?to soJve.^One possible 
problem might be: ExaWiine t^Tfe Ten Commandments; come to a 
consensus as to which five are most important and place them in rank, 
order. Before the groups start this task, each student selects a posi- 
tive -Sna negative role to play fbr a lO^inute sequence. When the 
exercise is completed, students. reflect on how it felt to play these 

• roles. What were the costs and benefrts for themselves? Tor the 
grOu>? The session ends when students make generalization^ about 
gl^ouproles and th^ implications they have for helping this class ti> 
ftmrf^n moreprodfcittivek. Particular attention i$ given to how we 
lock ourselves into certain roles and what can be (Jone to expand our 

^ repertoire. , . ' . 

^ . We have found the concept of group roles so fifelpful in improv- 
*mg the way a class or smaller group furrctions that we have written 
lessons for various grade levels. In An Education for Student Cort- 
C€!tns by Newberg, Borton, and Kopple, a inore complex version of 
these concepts is described for high*chooLstudents. While the ver- 
sion we quoted eaVlier is derived from The Together Book by Shul- 
kin. Smith, an(^ Doughty, it is appropriately used-with middle and 

^ /unior^hlgh school students, g - - : 

Students wi|l riotmiraculously fetop their negative behavfor once 
'the teacher has introduced^th^ concept of group roles. A teacher 

* ; n^ds a varied s^ of techniques, procedure^ and understandings 
that allow feeliogiitp be expressed and constructive behaviors to 
emefge. Twoothe^interventior\5 tlj^t may.str^ngthenaclass's-ability 
to live and workjogether are feedback and processirrg.. . 
^ Feedback is a descriptive, nonjudgmental way of telling some- 
one jiow ybu (eel about his behavior?To be effective it must also be 
specific and timeiv^We encourage teachers and students to use "I 

* Messages/' a feedB^ck mechanism developed by Thomas Gordon, 
author of Parent^ ffectiveness'Traintng. The structure^or tbis mes- 

-iage is as" follows: ^ |n/me of person 

you are addressing), when you (the 

behavior), I felt (the conse- 

. quence of that behavior to youj. An "I Message'' does pot require 
th^t thf receiver do anything about the message; it only provides in- 
fof mat! 3n. Messages" may be either positive or negative. A couple 



of examples are: ''Jim (father addressing teen-age sonftwhen you 
didn't write or phone for two fhonths, I felt hurt'and anxious, be- 
cause \ had no way of knowing what was hapoening with you." Or, 
"Mrs.Aliller (student talking to teacher), wh^ you told me | could 
^^^^ the plants I felt proud because I knew you trusted me." 
"IM«sages" can be used with any age student at any tixpe or dur- 
ing designated feedback sessions. The structure prcijdes a clear 
a^ge awd most importantly leaves the responsibility for what 
srffiUd be done about the message to the jec^iver^'^ 

Another technique for raising student awaren^s of group dy- 
namics, is processing. Generally, processhg otct/rs at the end of a 
class or unit bf work. Processing is a set of analytic procedures to 
- tracic the flow of individual and interpersonal actiojis, and it deter- 
mineHRJwThe task at hapd is being ^complisfied. A group can pl-o- 
cess its w8rk by asking several pegetrating questions: Howdo we 
fctel right no^? Did anyone feel feft out dr put dqwn? Which 
behaviors helped us achieve our. goal? Which hindered goal 
achievement? When stud^ntS are mor^ conscious of %ir behavior, 
they should be-abM to describe to someone el^e how the tas k was ac- 
complished. Also, they should be able to repeat the task at the same 
4>T a bett^ level ol %ccomplishmentv 

Group role^, feedback, and processing give the teacher and stu- 
dents some specific ways4o labePand understand their behavior., 
These techniques help participants break blaming cycles and manip- 
ulative -power plays. They emphasize rafional, conscious ^process 
while respecting the faa that people have a wide range of feelings, 
SQcpe of whichi^e nonrational. When people have an adequatjB 
vocabulary for describing their feelings and a safe prapedure for ex. ' 
pressing tbem, they are le^ likely touse their feelings Xo hurt others, 
ftjrther, When people's feelings are valued, they are more likely to 
feel involved and invested In an activity. Th^se.techniques tend to 
de-my^tify tho^se etements that. block the accoipplishmem of tasks 
when people at^ Working in groups. - * 



A Positive Xllimale for Learning 

^All ^fte^elassrpoTBt^ftniques we h^ve discussed so far — setting 
clearlHqjectaitiQns fo^l^UawiOT and mtfpdLicing structures likel'rob- 
lems. Wans, and Sharing that foster%tuderS/ l^dership and coopera^ 
tion, uiin| griiup I'oles, feedback;and processtng, and being respon- 
« sive to student concerns— come finder the general dategory of creat- 
ir^g a positive climate for learning. Sficiel scientists point pul that a 
-positive cl4fna^^is ak^ determinant inrnotlvating an rndividual or a 
^roup to work at*ap optrtrial tevet Can reachers take the time to >^of k 
on classroom cljmate? In lirban school sy^ste^s, problems like^arv'' . 
dfiNsm,-vldf>ence, .absente'ei^f?H andydro^quts, provide amfJie' evi- T 
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fgarning, structure is bCiift. Our el' ide nee ^show's that t^uilding>|S5si- / 
•Jive climate does mottvate stad^Qts to improve thei||^ta^es^ in a<;a- 
demic subjects. ■•"//., , ' ^ , » • 

't\^e Affective Education l*r^^ani^g|dapte€ some o( the rn^thods ^ 
* first tried by Jampofsky aficJ Vyeslermarftin 1973 by whtch ohilflren^ 
learn^how'to use their injagi'natloh'fo fhange tfiieir "self-'invage as 
. reader^*' W^Start by teachitT* chijc^ren how fp ^elay ^h^r bo<Jtes^ » 
Chifdrerit with ^^rning prbwerp^ are freq^entl/ anxioijs or wit^- , 
^drawn. We cefax chiidren so that th€^ wtll be ofJen to new^4r differ-^ ■ 
eht information about themsetve^ Their teacher ^s|cs 'thenr> to^ , 
•'tighten various >nuscle gr6up*s and s^o^ly r'elax. Or imaginative sug-«« 
,gestions are offered. Imagine yourself growing't^er an*d taller until> 



> Znt ^'^^^' ^,^-t"8.8«» »>«"on you know; now. let yourself 
» -nto a ,my baJI, becoming.very small; finally, beyour own size 
h^y relaxed and easy. When«ohird/en are comfitabfe in mind and 
^!'Jl Tt^' takes ,Ke class ort a guid-ed imagination journey 
during Which theirvsuahza themselves successfully rWding and en- 
|oy.ng domg .t: A branch of^he Affeaive Education Pj^gram X 

'.Commun,cat,ons Network, dipped the follpwinijt^Lise for 
teachers to us^ with poor readers: , . . 

1« Ptoure yourself geumg ready to go ho,;;e from school Ybu remern 
ber that you gq,^ new fibrary book today th»t you wany^ take wXc^ " . 



tbebook and yol {polt up jnd ihink 16 youfseK "Wow, ) did it agai nfl' 

■ "^^ really (ik'^/'Nowsee;^rSilsW- 

^Lm^ ^"^ ^ *P<" a '°"g time. Actually 

«^ k"^ ''^'^ around and ' « 

greei a triend with your eyes. • , ^ 

^ Inrwnediately after the imagination exercise students a^ewsked to^ 
setect a book to read silently. We observed -a group of second- 

' " fiT'^I °' '^''^ "^'"^^ sixteenth percentile on stan-' 

d^dized tests, move quickly to find 3 book and then begin reading 

. Twostudentsapproacheduswiththeirbooksandaskediftheycoul* - 
' *° """"^ seleaed books with fewer 

/ ' ^ P|«."^«andmorewordsperpagetKan^rr.ostoftheonesavailablefor 
- , thj^tested ability levels. -TH^ .read ^ vj i l , e ni husfasm and under- 
slanding. VVhep they sayv a wgrd they cftuld not pronounce, they 
asked for help or they^sounded it out without feeling defeated It is 
mteresfing fo' note that whHe the childre'n.wer^ readipg their books 
the teacher was also readipg^ book of inte,^ to her. Periodically 
students would interrupt fier to ask help with a difficult word. After ; 
. • fielping the child she would write the w^rd on the black board These 
words became part of the new voc^Jlilary for class Jwheo the 
sustamed silem reading period was over, the teacher gathered the . 
. cMiifen in one corner of the rogm'to process the exj^rien/e She 
asfced these childrer, they felt during the^et^atiory^eriod 
. They also shared their thoughts and feelings aboqt th/«uided 
irtiagmation exerdse. The teachec reinforced statements o/ children 
mdicating that they were I'magining themselves as good readers '•^ 

' ' .K l"l^^'.*^^"'^'^^'^'"'"'^^'^y'«^'^"<q"«./epor'tih^^^ 

the body reflation part h* a beneficr^leffert oh children's readi- 
ness to learn. This was espedaJly not^ ambng hyperactive children. 
^ 1 secflnd-gr^de teachers who fiel^-tested this project found that 
^ he.rch.ld«n s ab' Ky to persist wtth^a reading task increased, over a 
ftVe-week peribd, from three to 15 minutes durinjg sustained silent * 
reading time. These teachers alsj^ noted that in the books chil- ' 
dren chose to read the average number of words per page Wased 
• ^ from rime to 37 words over the duration of the project. ' ' 

, The kinds of interibr statements students make about their ability . 
' '° f>owerful in determining whetli^f they wifl try to learn ' 
. aad fpr how long they will persiy wit^ a task. We think children (fan .• 
, .be.taugHt to monitor their irjner dialogue to becorr^e aware of the 
^fltements that help therh persist and those that urge them to quiy 



We encourage children to read books about people who wer^ per- 
sistent ih overtominfg difficulties. Ou^ teachers develop bi^tetin 
boards with piaures and statements illustrating the language andbe- 
haviorsiof persistent people In contrast with tf^se wtio give^up, 

We do not r»ecessarily intervene in tbe .Hj^ teachers teach the 
mechanics^f reading. They are e)rpectQd to use the best methods 
availaWe to them.Tlafher, we focus on the errubtional, attitCrdinal, - 
qidtfvational asp^as of learning If these processes operate post-*^ 
tively, we believe the student beconhevmoreavailabk for academic 
-skHI development. Evaluatipp studies confirm our hypoth*esis: Stu- 
dents in lhe.classes described achieve at statistically significant levels 
on standardized reading tests; they also persist longer ot^js^^wg 
tasks and wrije rtibre compJet^ and complexly than^do fcjfntrol 
groups. • ' ' . V 

Simultaneously with our work to help teachers improve the clK 
mate of the classroom, we aisp focus on how the veTy structure of 
school can be changed to reduce feelings of ahenati^ and eliminate 
the destructive aspects of cpmpetition.' • ' ' ^ 

' ' . . ^' • y ... . " 





A School for All Ages '* / 
•I * r ■ 

I n 1970 the White House Conference on ChildTen issued the fol- 
lowingTreport: , . ' 

f;.rinpS"'°". ■ '"^^ twoof the gceatestproblems 

,! L^^"" to improve a classroom or a school 5ys- ' 

tem. We do not advpcate the abolition cff complfition or grades oer'se- • 
we are certain that a healthy n,i,tufe of competiUon and cooperation 
necessary as a twentieth century "survival tool" Ho»vever, ArfTerican 
ejJucation has too long emphasized competition at the expense of a po> 
_ ^ilive, rewarding, and mutiial learning experrence. ^ POJ ^ . 

^' A related problem is age segregation in schools. Interaction 
• amor,g sludents is largely limited to their peer group. Thus th* ' 
fnodelmg-process of learning from older people, those of working 
. ag^ and those who have retired, is virtually absent during the schooT 
- day. Students therefore lose perspective of how thejfe cycle 
.unfolds; they are unaware of the opportunities ^^mm^ of " 
succeeding stages;' they dq not see how variotis-pet^I^d^Lith 
these issues in their lives. We believe that srudenW^iSsKes can 
'^O^'^ and live together cooperatively, using each oth«fS^sol«e ' 
social and academic problems. Fur'ther, by integrating stulS^l^aJt 
ages we think we can break xJown sp^me of the sterto^ypfc^l biases 
that produce sloga94=iind stances fike "never trust anyofte ONyer'^aO'' 
and "tbe generatidn :gap " \\' ' 
. ' In February, 1975, the Affective idUca'tion P^ram inaugurated ' 
, . at two separate sit« a School for AILAges It is^designed to speafc^d 
the prpblems 6f age segregation and the negatWe aspects of compe- • 
tition. Each school%>roll^proximately 160 schoof-age children 

and 40 adults. Adults comfback to school for various reasons- Tdey 
^ want^a general education degree (GC'D) or a standard high school- 

diplopia; they enjoy sharing their skilfswithother people; theyhaye 
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An adult student helps a second-gra'der draw a picture and write a story about a ti^ne 
when he felt really good , 

a high schoof diploma but want a chance to better their career 
options. » ^ ' , f 

Four adults irr each school are involved in the Career Charlie Pro- 
gram. Th^y receive*a.stipend fjom the state of.Pennsylvania (other 
adults in attendance receive no stipend), Hvhich covers tuitiorvand 
the cost of living for one year at a university. For thfee days a week 
they attend classes atra university; on the other two days they w6rk as 
teacher aides in our schook Of th^ first group of Aght vvbo gradu- 
ated In January,r1976, five were admitted in. good standing to the 
sopKoTTi0re yea/ in college and ^11 eight secured higher paying and 
more personally rewarding jobs. 

Students at the School for All Ages study the standard range of 
academic subjects, but \he methods of instruction and grouping re- 
fleet the Affective Education Progra^> desire to promote a balance 
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An aduh itudent irxher mid-fifftes attends classes at the Schodf for All Ages She plans to 
" ' *""*^f>#gh school education 
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between independent,' interdependent, and dependent learnmg 
slyles and to decrease competitrmi. School-age students meet m 
peer grQi/ps, consistingof a two- in three-year a^e span, for most of 
their cicademic subjects. Adults are integrated into all grades from 
third through twelfth. Over one-third of the population is involved 
in cross-a^ tutoring designed to upgrade^asic skills. Social sci- 
ences, art, and music courses and family group hneetings consist of 
intergenerational populations. » 
' Children seem to ac<;ept adults as a positive influence on the life 
of the school. The following excerpts sample younger stJdents* per- 
ceptions of the adults., 

Interviewer -'What about the adults^being here? 

Fifth-grade Jt>oy' Trouble is kopt d6wn because they are here 

Interviewer: What's the^pmpojse of this school? 

Tenth-grade boy: \ think the purpose irto get people working to- 
gether. That way you can get to your problems. And this place gives 
adults a second chance. I like it, You get to shovy the adult students what 
they don*t know, ^ 

Interviewer^How do you f^l aboat the adult^'^ing here? 

2b ' 
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■ "w Jm^^ V* ''i,'^'^"!'' comm^back shows me what their m'fitake- 
wa$. I think twice about droppiAg out now. Sometim'es fhey help the ' 
teacher Weven ask for help. Th«y make people think they oug-ht to 
bequieteiX class. They disagree a lot^and other kid^get quiet when they 

Whfle these schools are stiH at a formative^age.onefascir^tinr 
evaluation result can-be Shared. It suggests that some ofihe negative 
aspecjs of competition have Ijeen eliminated. After 100 hours of ob. 

. servatMjn. evaluators reported that ^tudents-were involved In com-- 
petition during only 3% of the time. Forty-seven percent waidevo- 

• ted to individualized lejrnitig and 42%, of fhetime to cooperative 
learning. • , 

The Schools for All Ages are but one of sevgr^il altern^ve struc- 
tures sponsored jnd developed by.the Affective EducatronProgram 
For the past six years we have sponsored an alternative high schOoi 
- called the Bertram School for Human Services. We train faculty to 
•ntegrate affective metlyds and the teaching of- basic skiJIs The 
scljpol emphasizes-career exploration in Ffumanservice jobs. The 200 
students who attend this sch6ol work a minimum gfeight hours per 
week in day-care centers, hospitals, nursing homes, and schools for- 
the handicapped and retarded. All eight facbJtf members of the 
school conduct special class meetings cafled "family groups/' The ' 
familj^grocip curriculum, developed in collaboration with'the Affec- 
tive education P.;ogram, teaches basic personal and interpersonal • 
skills necessary for success in human service jobs. 

The Schools for All A^es and the Schoel for Human Services are 
examples of off-site school organizations, The basic concepts in 
these schools are also replicable as part of a regular s:chool's organi- 
zation. VVe are C0mmittedv<pworkin«p a large urban district within ' 
existing facilities and organizatiOns./ut we also believe it is njeces- 
sary to stretch the boundaries of hoi schools are organized by'de- 
signing new structures that meet pressing academic and social 
peeds. 

In'the Schools for All Aj^es we work with some of the parents 
.whose children also attend our school. Thpse parents are students in 
our schools. But when we work in traditional schotels we must reach 
out to Involve parents. Without their involvement an important 
leg m the parent, child, teacher triangle is missing; heT^^tommuni. ^ 
caticm linkages .are weakened. We are committed to finding many 
different strategies to gain involvement * 
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Parent Education 

^ * » •' ■ ■' ' - • V . 

At the simplest ftvel vve*ofl?ec parents information about the goals 
and methods of arj affeCflve class'room. Often 4he parents become 
intrigued by the co'mmunijcation skills we teach and welcome. a 
chance to learn ways to improve their parenr/cH%rel^nship. Par- 
ents gain «Uppori and insight by shaf inybeir problem^ child rear- 
ing with others, sometimes j"hey role^^y^onflict situations and , 
search- for alternative solutidris to. thorny family problems. Using 
techniques developed ^ Gordon, Rogers, Carkn|, and Cinott, par- 
ents learn to listen at deeper levels, to express feelings more openly 
and to search for soluttons to conflicts ihat are honorable to both 

parties. - , „ ' \ ■ u » 

In addition to helping parents with conflict resolution, we have 
asked thefh to Encourage their children to ♦peak about their learning ! 
experiences at hom^. Several parents have to<jked troubled at this 
request One parem said, "I was raised that yo* ate dinner quickly 
without speaking." Other par^ijts "odded assent. The group leader 
explored the' possibility" of changing that family norm as a way of 
helping their children to perform better in school. Most parents 
thought it was worth a try.* • " 

" To expand the variety of interactions bfetwfeen parent and child 
we bublished a workbook called-famify ff/tua/s prepared- by Collub.- 

. and Shulkin. Parents select one child in their family to work with fOr 
15 mmutes five days a week.-The fami/y Ritua/s exercise? are simple 
' learning and sharing activities that are fun to do. "Ritual time gives 

"iMife^Milner has c^nd^t^ a«udy m Atlanta. Georgia, showing th«t a child's ver- 
bal ab^h^^andVeaging readiness are influenced by a number of home factors She fo"nd 
To, example, that parlnfs of children who s#^e podMy;on reading tests in first grade dis- 
•a courage conversatiiJn at th<rbreakfast and dmner table» ^ 
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a family a fixed time to practice listervlng; speaking, reading, and 
writing skills and thereby reinforces the teacher's classwork. " 
■. One other area of our parent^ducation program trains adoles-' 
cents for their future role as parents. Through the Family Life Studies 
curriculum devek.ped;by Gibson, Jones, Adorno, and Holtzman, 
.students explore their family's structure; the values, rituals, and tra- 
ditions tl?ey were ta'ught^ the met>iods of discipline and the styles of 
communication. These high school students read case studies, liter- 
ary descriptions, and anthropological accounts of how families in 
various American communities,are organized. When students have a 
clearer pictureof their own family system and can see it in relation to 
arxyher-s, they are in- a betterjposition to make informed choices 
about the kiivl ot family they hdj>e to create. 





^TheJ»rogram's Impact 




I scope of the Affective Education f^gramls ^ork includes 
finding ways to use a child's energy, imagination, intuition, and feel- 
^ ipgs to be successful in school and in later life. Many of the skills we 
^ " teach arfe life skills;*their value should increase asihe student be- 
comes a worker or starts a new family. But students and parents do 
not need to wait for later life to see the results of our work. Our 
methods do yield statistically significant results for students when 
measured on standardized readingjtests at the elementary, middle^ 
and senior -high school levels. Affective education students at the 
^ elementary levels persist longer on're^^rig ta5ks,,write more wfll- 
^ ingly, and produce a higher quality wrillPfg than their peers wfio^re 
not in the program. Affective students in the middle school were ab- 
sent one-half as much as their counterparts in the regular classes. V 
High school students in the Affective education Program have shown 
more positive attitude toward themselves, their teachers,3nd their 
classes than students in the regularise hooljDrogram. They also attend 
school more often and receive significantly ^fewer discipline refer- 
•rals. And students at the Schools for Alt Age^ have shown substantial 
skills in working cooperatively in a school situation. 

Our methods for training teachers and other school personnel 
are similar to the ones we use with students.^he issues we work 
with-»self-concept, effective interpersonal relationships, fate con- 
trol, and/mastery ©ver academic subjects— have universal value. ' 
While teachers (do have greater mastery over subject matter, they too 
. are re-examining theii; basic life concerns in light of current situa- 
. tions. Teachers must know themselves beforetheynran helpstbdents 
mature their self-kfiowledge. Teachers l^arn the theory and t»^ 
. methods of affective edilcatloTK They also'learrr how to connect 4 
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theory and practice to their own lives and the sabjectrthey teach.^ 
}f^^^J^l^^!l^^S ^ shprt-term, we focus on one or two discrete _ 
v^tllssucti as convict resolution,active listening, se.tting appropriate 
^tclassroomjinnits, or {ts\t\% role prlay to teach social stwdies. In recent 
years a staff crf^lO affective education trainers has been training ap- 
prOxiim^y 2,000 teachers, administrators, ahd parents a year. For 
smatlerXrdups of people, about 300 per year, we proyide Iji-deptb 
Itraining iareslrUcturing p^rt of a school, organjifing an alternative 
program, or pursuing a basic isiu)e such as reading, using an affective 
brij^tation. \ 

* Over the past 10 yearj the Affective Education Program (^as ex- 
perienced thre^differerit suf^mtendents, budgetary cuts, and inn 
ffattonary (pkals. Yet we' continue to'survive, prosper, and receive 
^ validatiohs for the qualily of oufwork. 

Three aspects of the .Effective Education Program have Seen 

•^A W^. Tr»l^ lit ' I . - . T . . > 



cited by Title lit as exemplary ^projects worthy of valida^tion: the 






T^ich^n ire /nvo/ve<) tn a ^imuhtion deigned to give experience of howpeopie%e 
peaMtions shape thej^ behavior " ^ 
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• ^1 
CpjTwmmiciatiom Networic^-whi^ fdcuses'^on improving listening, 

speakio^, reading, and \|»(}}ttng, the Teacher Expectation Project, 
which raises teachers' awareness of tvow low expectations influence 
their stud^^' abilities to learn; and the Schools for All Ages, which 
SXX0SS age-^^gration and. independent and cpOper^lve learniqg 
Styles, me Schools for All Ages ha^e received national press attend 
ti<)5*and are'now being studied for r%plicat||ftby several schools in ' 
the Pacific Northwest. In Philadelphia our worR cerUerson disadvan- 
taged populations, but our currkub and methods ^e Widely used in 
middle- and upper-income communities acrqss America and in 
several foreign coy ntries! "Together with other colleagues in the 
field, we have been creating ''new mores for schooIi>" mores which 
give children more control over their lives, a greater respect and 
concfrnJor other^, and the j^e^ure pi being successful learners. ' 
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^ fastback and others in th^ series are made available at io\v cost 
Jii^^}^ the contributions of the Phi Delta R^p2t€dycational,Foundation, 
, ^^abfirfied^ 1966 with a bequesfBy i3eorge H. Reavi^. The foundation 
exists to prorhete a better understanding of the nature of the educative pro- 
cess and the relation d education to hunvin vi4lfare. Itopeptes by subsidiz- 
QlgautlKsrs to' write fastbacks and raonbgrapfis in ^pntechnidiManguage so 
that-b€^n8)g teachers, and the generd pt^lic nray gain a better under- 
standing of educational problems. Contributions to the endowment should 
be addressed to the Educational,Foijpdation, Phi Delta Kappa, Eighth and 
Uroon» Box 789, Hopmington, hxliana 474QJ.- ' / o" 



AS 104 fMti>ocks (not in^hj#iqa84S) can be, purchased for $37 ($3130 to Phi 
IMta Kappa members). , ' . 

dngle copita of fastbacks are 75C to memben^. « 

.Other quantity discounts fo^ any trtl^r combination- ci titles are* 



/ 



Nmnfter £rf copies 

\ 5gO-999 , 



Nonmembi^ pri^e v * Member price 

4dC/copy • 46</copy 

45C/copy * , 42f /copy 

42</<ropy > » 39C/copy 

39</copy J 36C/copy 

• 1,000 or more * 36t/copy . 33C/eopy 

^ , * f . ^ ^ * 

prices are subject to change withoui n6t!C«. * , " > 

Payn[)ent must accompany aHorders for less than $5 If it cioes^x)t, SljviH be charged 
\ lor hiandKnS- Indiana residents add 4% sales tax. 

''^^ 'torn PHI od-TA KAPPA. Eighth anij Umon, Box 78p^ Bloomington, Ind^w" 
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